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Tue Nationa VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


It will be remembered that at the meeting at Edin- 
burgh it was settled that the Annual Meeting in 1902 
should be held in London. Twice in former years 
the “National” has met in the Metropolis, and” 
although a fair attendance was obtained the pro- 
ceedings were wanting in enthusiasm. The local 
practitioners were distinctly indifferent. If present 
indications are fulfilled the period of apathy has 
passed, and the meeting of 1902 will take its place 
with the best of our annual celebrations. 

Already the Provisional Committee Las made its 
arrangements for next year. July 29th is the day 
fixed for the opening of the meeting, and the rooms 
of the Society of Arts have been kindly placed at our 
disposal. The subjects for discussion are very well 
chosen, viz: Equine Pneumonia, Glanders, and 
Canine Distemper. 

The social functions in connection with the meet- 
ing are in the hands of a strong local committee and 
will nodoubt prove attractive. A new departure is 
to be made at the Annual Dinner—ladies will be in- 
vited, and we believe the toast list will be curtailed 
in favour of music and song. Picture galleries, 
museums, exhibitions, and theatres will all be open 
to those who intend making a stay of a few days. 
The shops in Bond Street and Regent Street will 
afford hours of delight to the ladies who accompany 
their scientific-minded relatives, and both sexes of 
visitors may cultivate a philosophic line of thought 
by examining our West-end emporiums from the out- 
side and noting what a lot of things there are which 
we can all do without. 


Tue Carnecie Trust. 


We fear we misread the announcements that 
veterinary students might under certain conditions 
claim to have their fees paid by the Carnegie Trus- 
tees. We fancied the privilege only applied to the 
Dick School, but it appears that all the Scotch 
schools share alike. In another column we publish 
a letter from Principal Williams which makes the 
matter quite plain, and we regret we were mistaken. 


Tue Scorcn 


We are really sorry we published that letter above 
the words ‘“‘ Delenda est Carthago.”” There were one 
or two phrases in it which might have been milder, 
but hard words break no bones. Our regret is that 
the letter should have given rise to a misunderstand- 
ing and led to comparisons of the different schools—a 
matter quite foreign to the desire of the writer and 
ourselves. The correspondence following the original 
letter distracts attention from the primary fact that 


there are too many schools north of the Tweed to 
allow each all the benefits due to the earnest and 
hard working men who compose the respective 


College staffs. Comparison between the schools was 


the last thing we desired to make or encourage. Kach 
has its strong points, and each can look with pride to 
efforts made and sustained, and to results, in the 
shape of living men, with which any institution 
might be satisfied. 


Mear Inspection. 
Gradually the methods of meat inspection in this 


Kingdom are being arranged so that the consumer is. 


protected whilst the butcher is treated with fairness. 
Since the report of the Royal Commission on Tuber- 
culosis was issued and an authoritative basis publish- 
ed as to what should and what should not be seized 
of a carcase affected with tuberculosis, much greater 
uniformity of action has obtained in meat inspection. 

A few years ago butchers in some towns could sell 
anything with impunity, whilst those in others were 
robbed and bullied in the most unfair manner. Prof. 
Koch’s pronouncement at the recent Congress un- 
doubtedly caused local authorities to act with greater 
circumspection. But the greatest effects have resulted 
from the action of the meat traders themselves. All 
over the Kingdom butchers and meat salesmen have 
quietly combined for their own protection, and very 
few large towns are now without representatives of 
the meat trade on their Councils or Corporations. 
This is the right way to work. The words and 
actions of public men can be heard and seen by the 
public, and justice follows knowledge as arule. In 
Glasgow the meat trade is a strong body, and the 
United Fleshers Society is formed for the protection 
of trade interests. It was thought that sufficiently 
free access to seized meat was not given to the ser- 
vants or experts employed by the owners of meat. Of 
course some rules for examination and re-examina- 
tion must be made, or every friend or enemy of the 
butcher would wish to visit the condemned meat 
chamber. 

In June last instructions were issued that no 
person, with the exception of the owner of the car- 
case or his servants, be permitted to enter the diseased 
meat chamber in the slaughterhouses unless he had a 
permit. Without such a rule we should imagine 
inspection would be a farce, and direct encourage- 
ment given to every idJe and curious person to inter- 
fere with the work of inspection. The matter has 
given rise to some little friction. When brought be- 
fore the Sub-committee a decision was arrived at— 
‘‘ that witnesses, holding a line from the owner of the 
meat should be shown the carcase on presentation of 
the permit.’’ The Health Committee did not approve, 
and altered the minute to read—‘‘ That permission be 
granted to any veterinary surgeon or medical practi- 
tioner to enter the dead meat chamber and there 
examine any disputed carcase on his presenting to 


the veterinary surgeon of the Corporation a letter of 
‘authority from the owner of that particular carcase, 


addressed to the veterinary surgeon of the Corpora- 
tion etc.”” This seems fair to everyone concerned. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


DISEASES OF THE EAR IN THE CAT. 
By Henry Gray. 


The external ear of the cat is short, upright, trian- 
gular, pointed, and open in front. ts apex in some 
cats, especially Persians, has a tuft of hair growing 
from the inside and is considered a good point. In 
the outer margin the inner lining membrane doubles 
upon itself, forming a pouch, which is important to 
note, as lumps of dirt, mites and their feeces, etc., 
frequently become located there. 

Serous Cyst (Heematoma Auris), or serous abscess, 
is a swelling on the side only, or sometimes both on 
the inside and outside of the flap of one, and occas- 
ionally both those of the ears. The affected organ 
is swollen and feels tense, and has a bluish or reddish 
tint on its surface, but there does not appear to be 
much pain present. It contains a thin recdish or 
bluish fluid or serum and a blood or fibrinous clot 
which separates the skin from the perichondrium and 
cartilage. 

It is always, in my experience, associated with the 
ear mite (symbivtes auricularum) which seems to cause 
some disturbance or injury. I have never seen a case 
of this without the presence of this acarus. 

The ear after a time if not treated, or when treated 
and not properly attended to afterwards, is liable to 
be drawn down by the shrinking and corrugation of 
the internal membrane covering the tumour. When 
both ears are affected in this manner they give the 
animal a peculiar appearance, resembling that of 
some savage felines which normally carry these organs 
in a semi-pendulous position. 

Treatment.—It consists, first of all, in washing out 
the cavity of the ear and killing the ear-mites con- 
tained therein, and afterwards in opening the cyst. 
If any objection be made to this operation being per- 
formed without the use of an anesthetic, a few drops 
of a four per cent. solution of cocaine hydrochlorate 
may be injected by means of a hypodermic syringe 
under the skin, or what is better the part may be in- 
cised after freezing with ethyl-chloride having been 
played on the seat of the operation. When the ear is 
insensible an incision is made in a vertical position, 
or in a straight line through the whole length of the 
tumour, when the serum will gush out. Care must 
be taken that the clot is removed, after which the 
internal lining of the abscess cavity should be washed 
out with a 24 per cent. warm solution of carbolic acid. 
Some recommend that the loose skin be then stitched 
to the perichondrium cartilage and ozter skin, by 
means of two or three sutures on either side of the 
wound which are tied on the outer surface. The 
method which I think is superior to this, and the one 
Trecommend, is to cut out a small triangular piece of 
the integument of the tumour and remove the clot 
by means of a narrow bladed pair of forceps, and 

then wash out the cavity every other day or two with 
& warm solution containing 10 grains of zinc sulpho- 
carbolate to the ounce of boiled water. This is less 


troublesome to the practitioner and more pleasing to 
the owner than the former operation, and is as suc-- 
cessful. Instructions should be given that the ear 
must be gently pulled every day to prevent shrinkage, 

and consequently deformity. Bandaging I condemn, 
as it is difficult to maintain and irritating to the cat, 

but warm water applications are harmless and yet 
amusing to the sympathetic owner, who loves to do 
something to ameliorate the condition of the poor 

pet. 


BACTERIOLOGY OF F@TID AND 
GANGRENOUS SUPPURATION. 


Dr. Rist’s paper io your issue of 26th October is 
one of the greatest interest and value to the practis- 
ing veterinary surgeon, for it shows how in an exact 
science like bacteriology theory must be checked by 
practice, and is a proof that old time observation 
sometimes produces better practical cures than 
modern theory. 

Let us call to mind the foetid suppuration which 
accompanies a retained placenta and compare the 
results where we have used oxydising agents such as 
pot. perm. and the less satisfactory termination to 
cases treated by valuable antiseptics, say of the 
creolin class. Running over my case book some 
years ago I was forcibly struck with the evidence in 
favour of pot. perm. both in these cases and the 
allied ones of damaged uterus arising from such 
causes as eversion or laceration, and later experience 
has caused me to use it almost exclusively in such 
cases. 

Look again a‘ fistulous wounds and see the results 
of so-called bold surgery, i.e. opening up and letting 
in oxygen, or refer to the sister profession for evi- 
dence as to the value of oxygen either free or in 
solution as a trauma-therapeutic agent in cases of 
foetid wounds of either internal or external organs. 

The practical application of Dr. Rist’s article was 
forcibly brought to my attention some months ago 
when | was suffering from a severe form of suppura- 
tions affecting a little finger and one toe, under 
skilled hospital care they were carefully swathed in 
iodoform dressings, bathed with boracic lotions and 
every attention paid to them, but in spite of all they 
did not heal, and finally the nail sloughed off the 
finger and it got little attention beyond ordinary 
cleanliness, but strange to say rapidly healed, whereas 
the toe continued to receive germicidal dressings and 
was carefully wrapped up and of course during the 
day air was excluded, but the toe continued to get, 
worse and protected by an aseptic scab, the anerobic 
microbes made many, grew, and multiplied until one 
night the dressing slipped off, and next morning there 
was a decided improvement. This gave me the key- 
note and I immediately struck up ‘‘ there’s air ” with 
the result that by allowing access of oxygen the heal- 
ing process has been uninterrupted. Dr. Rist has 


given us verbum sap. 
Tue Doctor 
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REDWATER, MALARIA. 


As the translator of Guglielmi’s article on this 
subject, I beg leave to tender my thanks to Messrs. 
Scott, Faulkner, Mason, and Dalrymple for their 
most interesting contributions on the subject which 
so strongly corroborate the views | take—that the 
redwater of Great Britain and Ireland 1s a malaria, 
and close akin if not identical with Texas fever of 
America and Australia and the same disease various- 
ly named in European countries. The researches of 
Professor Mettam and others prove the constant 
presence of pirosoma bigeminum in the various forms 
of the disease, so that we may take it that .if not 
absolutely established as the pathogenic agent it is a 
factor of constant value and one not to be ignored, 
and I trust that Professor Mettam or some gentle- 
man will be able to give laboratory proof to the 
clinizal theory that members of the culex family are 
the intermediate hosts in the British Isles—I don’t 
say exclusively, but generally. At the present moment 
I have a better opportunity of studying the effects of 
anopheles bites on myself than culex on cattle, so 
must leave the matter in abler hands. 

Mr. Scott’s theoretical application and clinical 
observation have an especial interest to me, as they 
refer to a district adjoining that in which I was 
working. And Mr. Mason wil! be pleased to hear 
graziers in these districts have expressed their pre- 
ference for Irish stock owing toits greater immunity 
from redwater, thus clinically supporting the theory 
that an immunity may be conferred apparently by 
hereditary transmission. 

Mr. Dalrymple’s experiments on protective im- 
munisation have a most high value from both the 
inevitable economic view of the question as well 
from the pathological and therapeutic, and so simple 
a method is well worth a trial, and unless their views 
have greatly changed of late years farmers in the 
west of England would eagerly welcome anything in 
the nature of ‘ bliddin.” 

F. Evetyn Pracr. 


ANONYMITY IN VETERINARY 
JOURNALISM. 


You need not look at the signature before reading 
this ; you may do so and decline to read it at all, or 
accept my assurance, before we may go any further 
that I am one of the worst offenders, and that ‘‘ Old 
Obadiah’ is but one of many aliases to screen 
my identity. And yet I care not a — (I beg pardon 
Mr. Editor) who knows, but write under a nom de 
plume for reasons which wi!l perhaps be found in 
some of the remarks which follow, but the motive is 
occasionally nothing but pure and unalloyed “ cus- 
sedness,” like that of my compatriots who have no 
quarrel with anyone attending Donnybrook fair, but 
curiosity prompts them to see if some one can be in- 
duced to “‘ tread upon the tail of me coat.” Now 
seriously, why should one sign his name, and, on the 
other hand, why should’nt he? Let it be admitted 
at once that many adopt a nom de plume for the same 


reasons that they support the Registration Commit- 


tee. It enables them to blast individuals without- 


fear of being scorched themselves. It is a coward’s 
trick only comparable to pulpit denunciation, where 
the right of reply is denied and the ‘“ coward’s 
castle”’ unassailable. To name, or clearly indicate 
an individual as an object of contempt and ridicule, 
and not sign one’s name to the damning document is 
obviously unfair, but to write upon a subject with- 


out singling out a person for attack is, I venture to 


think, quite another matter. If signed by a professor, 
‘or some one ‘dressed in a little brief authority” a 
letter will perhaps carry weight which it may or may 
not deserve. If anonymous, it will be considered on 
its merits by all but the curious few who think they 
see the hairy hand of Esan in everything which 
Jacob writes. 

One has only to assume the heavy father and point 
to the defects of youth, to bring down a storm of 
abuse from some of our learned juniors who are 
easily misled by such signatures as ‘‘ Old Obadiah.” 
The Old’un is perhaps only playing a part, and finds 
much amusement in the picture of an old sot, which 
a correspondent draws the next week, and then pro- 
ceeds to pelt for being what the writer has only 
imagined. If the latter knew O. O. was a much re- 
spected professor or a very dear friend, he would not 
express himself with equal candour, and this would 
be a loss to readers, especially if correspondents were 
in the habit of confining their remarks to the sub- 
ject instead of the writer who has stirred their bile. 
Some of our best writers are quiet observers with 
very small practices and still smaller business in- 
stincts; they have not advertised themselves at 
V.M.A. meetings, and are practically unknown men. 
Their signatures would lend no importance to their 
manuscript while exciting the jealousy of some 
pompous neighbour who is dissatisfied because he 
cannot cover a whole county with shoeing forges and 
unqualified assistants. Very useful contributions 
come from such men; they do not desire to shine, 
hut modestly add their quota to the general fund of 
knowledge, without the hope of thanks or acknow- 
ledgment. 

In contradistinction to these are the men with an 
axe to grind ; the would-be professor, or the Kmeri- 
tus professor who is trying to resuscitate an opera- 
tion whose inutility was proved before he was born 
but forgotten by present day practitioners, who will 
seek the advertiser’s services when enough noise has 
been made about the discovery(?) There is the 
patentee of a fire container which can be folded up 
and carried on a bicycle, or of an cperating table or 
other appliance previously invented by some conti- 
nental veterinarian. Nene of these will hide their 
light behind a nom de plume. What do you think ? 
Another wishes to make known the fact that he has 
been gazetted to the A.V.D. and any peg is good 
enough to hang a letter upon. Vanitas vanitatis 
omnia vanitas accounts for many names being given, 
more perhaps than those which are withheld from 
“envy, hatred, malice, spite, and uncharitableness.”’ 
OpapiaH. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SUPERNUMERARY 
DIGITS IN THE HORSE, WITH RECORDS OF 
TWO RECENT CASES. 


By Henry Taytor, New Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh. 


The occurence of supernumerary digitis in the horse is 
interesting alike to the obstetrician and to the palzo- 
zoologist ; to the former because of its teratological as- 
pect, and to the latter because of its connection with 
atavism or reversion to a more primitive type. Super- 
numerary digits are of not infrequent occurrence in the 
Equide, and though there are several cases recorded 
they are always interesting. Professor Cossar Ewart, 
Professor Shave, Mr. Goodal, and Mr. Parker, have all 
recorded cases, but it is very probable that instances are 
much more often met with than the examples recorded 
would lead one to suppose, for the simple reason that 
the general veterinary practitioner in a country practice 
where the breeding of stock is carried on is not as a rule 
afflicted with scrzbendi cacoéthes. 

The expression supernumerary digits instantly carries 
our mind to reversion ; but it must not be concluded 
thatall casesof supernumerary digits in the horse are 
cases of reversion, because extra digits may also arise 
by dichotomy: by this we mean a simple splitting or 
fission of a limb or in fact any other part of the body. 
This is a state of affairs cf much more frequent occur- 
rence, but of infinitely less interest than atavism. In 
the majority of cases of polydactyly in the horse no 
attempt seems to have been made towards distinguish- 
ing between mere duplication of the digits and atavism. 

In reflecting upon the tendency to reversion a_ brief 
glance at the genealogy of the horse may be of interest, 
to see to which of the primitive types the horse tends to 
revert, which digits are restored, and in which limbs, fore 
or hind. 

It has been undoubtedly proved that the horse of to- 
day is connected by a fairly complete chain with poly- 
dactylous forms which lived in the Eocene period. The 
Phenacodus, an animal which lived at this time, and 
which had five complete digits on each foot, is regarded 
as the common ancestor from which the horse tribe 
sprang. The Phenacodus, or rather its extinct remains 
were first made known by Cope in 1873 from some molar 
teeth from the beds of the New Mexican Wasatch. In 
1881 Wortman discovered the greater part of the skele- 
tons of two distinct species of this genus, and from these 
many interesting facts have been elucidated. 

“This animal possessed five well-developed toes in func- 

tional use on all the feet, of which the first is the smallest 

the median is the largest, and is symmetrical within 
itself. The feet are considerably shortened, and were 

probably semi-plantigrade.” 

In the succeeding generations forms occur which had 
fewer of functional digits. Hyracotherium and System- 
edon had only four functional ones. 

The most ancient member of the Equide at present 
known is the Eohippus. This was discovered in the 
Lower Eocene of New Mexico by Professor Marsh. This 
animal possessed four toes and a rudimentary one on the 
fore, and three toes on the hind limb, all the digits termi- 
nating in hoofs. Orohippus had also four toes in front 
and three behind, but the rudimentary first digit found 
in the fore limbs of Eohippus has disappeared. Orohip- 
pus was not nearly so large as our modern horse bein 
only about the size of a fox. Ancitherium, a ues 
allied to the Equidz from the Miocene period “nad thes 
digits, or three and a rudimentary one. Mesohi a 
which was about as large as a sheep and lived in om 
the old and the new world in the Lower Miocene period 
possessed three toes. The fifth metacs rpal was a splint- 


like bone, about as long relatively as the fourth meta- 
carpal is in our modern horses. The fifth metacarpal 
is present in Miohippus, also belonging to this epoch, 
but it is very short. Miohippus was a tridactylous form 
with the toes of nearly equal size. 

Later on, in the Pliocene period, there were two types 
of three-toed horses, Protohippus of the new world, and 
Hipparion found both inthe new and the old. In Hip- 
parion the fifth metacarpal appears to be seldom, if ever 
present, the third metacarpal is much stouter, the outer 
toes have ceased to be of use, and do not touch the 
ground. Hipparion, though anatomically three-toed, is 
thus only functionally single-toed. The second and 
fourth digits have diminished in size, and take no part 
in bearing weight. They were visible externally, and 
provided with hocfs. Professor Cossar Ewart looks 
upon Hipparion as the common ancestor of the asses and 
zebras, whilst Protohippus he considers to have been the 
ancestor of all recent breeds of horses. Some of the 
species of Protohippus almost equalled the ass in size ; 
the structure of the feet resembled that cf Hipparion. 
Pliohippus, another Phocene form, resembles our modern 
horses in having a single functional digit, the second and 
fourth digits being represented by rudimentary splint- 
bones, concealed beneath the skin. 

It seems to be generally held that in Hipparion the 
second digit persisted longer than the fourth. Hensch 
says in his researches on the Hipparion that the inner- 
most digit (the second) was the last to go ; and Professor 
Cossar Ewart says in “ Development of the Skeleton of 
the Limbs of the Horse ” :—“ It is well known that in 
the horse the phalanges of the second digit are more 
frequently restored than those of the fourth. The res- 
toration of the second digit is in fact so frequent that 
there is no escape from the conclusion that the second 
digit persisted longer than the fourth in the horse family. 
It has even been suggested that an ancestor of the 
horse may yet be found with the second and third toes 
alone developed.” We may take it, then, that when re- 
version does occur in the horse the most frequent 
examples are of the restoration of the phalanges of 
the second digit, and this statement is borne out 
by the two examples at present in the museum 
of this College, and also by the one I am about 
to describe. Moreover, Gegenbauer insisted that in a 
case of atavism the restored parts do nut resemble 
those of palzontologically remote ancestors, but those 
of more recent date : so in the horse the tendency as re- 
gards the limbs seems to be to revert to the Hipparion, a 
not very ancient form, and by some regarded as the im- 
mediate predecessor of the horse. As a-further proof of 
the relationship of Hipparion to the modern horse, de- 
velopmental researches by Professor Cossar Ewart upon 
the embryos of the horse have revealed in their ontogeny 
a stage which bears a more or less close resemblance to 
Hipparion, in the limbs at any rate. In these the vesti- 
geal remains of the phalanges of the second and fourth 
digits were found in the buttons of the splint bones. The 
joint, however, between the first and second phlanges of 
the second digit had almost disappeared. In one em- 
bryo also the second metacarpal was found to be dis- 
tinctly longer than the fourth. ¥. 

The canse of the reduction in the number of digits in 
the Equide is quite easily understood if one looks at 
their immediate relations in the animal world. In the 
Artiodactyl group, in addition to the horse, we have the 
tapir and the rhinoceros, these animals being dwellers 12 
swamps or forests. ; 

The ancestors of the horse seem to have forsaken their 
former environment and taken to the open field. Here, 
not being endowed with defensive structures, speed be- 
came a desideratum if not an absolute necessity if they 
were to exist. Now in plantigrade animals the toes are 
arranged in a semi-circular manner when placed on the 
ground. In the act of running the heel and wrist leave 
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the ground first, followed by the digits, the median one | It is easy to imagine that a superabundance of food sup- 
having the greatest share in propulsion. This process in | ply could cause the doubling of either a single primary 


digitigrade animals, whose only safety practically lay in 


flight (not being cut out for defensive operations against | 


their enemies) has by its infinite repetition resulted in 
the strengthening of the median digits, with a corres- 
ponding reduction in the outer ones. This is only in 
strict accordance with Nature's law of the use and disuse 
of parts. This diminution in the number of toes has 

roceeded step by step until the modern one toed horse 
-n been reached. The median metacarpals and digits 
not only became strengthened but also lengthened. 
Length of leg within certain limits means swiftness ; 
hence those animals endowed with these characteristics 
survived best both the migrations of the herd and the 
attacks of enemies. We must not imagine that Nature’s 
effurts towards the evolution of our modern horse, al- 
though they proceeded step by step, did so in an un- 
broken line, not meeting with retrograde forces which 
showed themselves at times. Even after the lapse of 
centuries, instances like the present crop up, and show us 
the zigzagings of the two contending forces. As Tenny- 
son beautifully put it :— 


“Forward, backward, backward, forward, in the im- 
measurable sea, 

Sway’d by vaster ebbs and flows than can be known to 
you or me, 

Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 

And Reversion ever dragging Evolution in the mud.” 


Polydactyly occurs in man as well as in the lower 
animals. There are several recorded cases of people hav- 
ing six or seven fingers or toes, and it has been en- 
deavoured by some authorities to explain these abnor- 
malities also by the theory of atavism. But the theory 
of regarding polydactyly as atavistic does not apply with 
the same force to man as it does to the Equidz, for 
whereas it is easy to demonstrate the relationship of the 
Equidz to species having more than the one digit, it is 
by no means so easy to find any mammal possessed of 
more than five digits to which man had reverted. True, 
the story of a primitive heptadactyle mammalian limb 
has been advanced by Von Bardeleben, but, as Wieder- 
sheim points out, palzeontology does not bring forth one 
fact in favour of the idea that terrestrial animals ever 
possessed more than five digits on hand or foot, and his 
view is nu doubt the correct one. 

Although we cannot therefore apply the atavistic 
theory to explain the presence of supernumerary digits 
n man_ it is quite clear that in mammals having fewer 
than the typical number of digits (five), reversion can 
and does occur. 

Besides the theory of atavism there are two others 
advanced to account for polydactyly. The first seeks 
to explain it as being due to something influencing the 
embryo from without, such as “mechanical constriction 
by threads of the amnion.” Ahlfield had described a 
case of a child with a double thumb, which, he said, was 
caused by an amniotic thread lying between the two 
thumbs. Other cases due toa like accidental cause have 
been also recorded, but this theory does not explain the 
hereditary character of polydactyly which is seen in 
man, and still less, as noticed by Dr. Gregg Wilson, does 
it account for the intermittency and variation in the posi- 
tion of the abnormality. 

The remaining theory ascribes the cause of polydacty- 
ly to “germinal variation.” This really embraces the 
atavistic theory, because for the ancestral digits to 
develop there must be a variation from the usual condi- 
tion favourable to the development of those rudiments. 
Weismann (Germ-plasm) goes a little further than this 
theory, and ascribes the presence of supernumerary digits 
to the effect of an excess of nutrition, quite local, on a 
group of determinants ; the result is a duplication, split- 
ting, or doubling of that group or of those determinants. 


cell or a group of cells, whether large or small, and Ger- 
lach and Dareste have by modifying the conditions of re- 
spiration and temperature produced teratomata, some of 
them double forms. This theory appears to suflice for 
many cases of polydactyly. 

There have lately been added to the College Museum 
two specimens of supernumerary digits in the horse. They 
were presented by Mr. Inglis, M.R.C V.S., Forfar, and 
were taken from the two fore limbs of a foal (Clydesdale, 
I presume), upon which he was asked to give an opinion. 


* The foal was then one day old. As the animal was not 


likely, from a utility point of view, ever to have been of 
much value, he was destroyed and the limbs sent to the 
College. 

The off fore limb is the more interesting, and is an ex- 
ample of atavistic polydactyly. There are two separate 
digits, the supernumerary one being found on the inside. 
It isshorter and not so well developed as the adjacent 


PLATE II. PLATE I. 


Left fore limb. Right fore limb. 


one. In the fresh state both digits had a separate cover 
ing of skin and hair, and as an interesting fact it may be 
noticed that neither were possessed of ergots. Both 
digits are bent at their metacarpo-phalangeal articula- 
tions towards the median line at an angle of about 45°. 
The outer small metacarpal (fourth metacarpal) appears 
to be of normal size and shape. The large meta- 
carpal (third metacarpal) is compressed laterally by 
the inner small metacarpal (second); its distal ex- 
tremity is less in its transverse diameter than nor- 


-mal, and is devoid of an articular ridge. In length it 

‘measures 19°5 cm., whilst the three phalanges measure 

12 cm. 


The phalanges are not much 
erent from the normal, except that the proximal end 

of the proximal phalanx is minus the articular groove. 
The internal metacarpal (second) is much larger than 
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these bones usually are, and carries the supernumerary 
digit. It is expanded both at its proximal and distal 
extremities, its internal surface from above to below is 
concave, its external surface contacts the large metacarpal 
throughout almost all its length, the distal extremities 
of the two metacarpal bones diverge, and they are here 
separated by a distance of 18cm. The distal extremity 
of this second metacarpal has a rounded articular head, 
which articulates with a cup-shaped depression on the 
proximal phalanx. 

In length the second metacarpal measures 17°8 cm. The 
proximal phalanx or os suffraginis is 4:9 cm. long. At its 
superior extremity it has a cup-shaped articular surface 
for the second metacarpal, but its inferior extremity, in- 
stead of being expanded laterally to form a wide articu- 
lar surface, terminates in a rounded extremity and is com- 
paratively small. There is no bone for it to articulate 
with, but it is continued by a pad of fibrous tissue which 
in turn supports a hoof. 

It must be noticed, then, that this supernumerary digit 
is not restored in all its completeness. The bones that 
are wanting, viz., the os corona, the os pedis, and the 
os naviculare, we may take to be represented by the pad 
of fibrous tissue. It seems rather peculiar that when 
these bones are missing we have still a hoof formed. The 
hoof belonging to this supernumerary digit is long and 
pointed. The internal surface has a well-marked cuti- 
geral gruove, and the horny laminz are quite distinct, the 
heels also are quite evident. The length from the proxi- 
mal end of the os suffraginis to the tip of the hoof is 8°8 
cm. 

In cases of reversion we sometimes find an increase 
in the number of the bones of the carpus. In the present 
instance the limb, when sent, had been disarticulated 
between the two rows of bones. I did not, however, ob- 
serve any extra carpal bones. 

All the three specimens of atavistic polydactyly in the 
Museum now belong to the off fore limb. Surely a 
strange coincidence. 

The near fore limb is a good example of a super- 
pumerary digit arising by a splitting of parts. The splint 
bones and the large metacarpal are normal ; the proxi- 
mal phalanx is also normal as far as its middle part ; 
here, however, it divides into two branches, each of 

which carries the remainder of a digit surrounded by a 
hoof. The distal extremity of the os suffraginis has thus 
two articular surfaces separated by a groove ; these 
articular surfaces are rounded and much smaller than 
the surfaces of the opposing bones. The external 
branch is the longer. The two ossa corone are irregular 
bones, each having a comparatively large articular sur- 
face at their superior extremities, and undulating ones at 
their inferior extremities. 

The internal surface of the external bone, and the 
external surface of the internal bone are somewhat flat- 
tened, and these two surfaces were in the fresh state con- 
nected together by an interdigital ligament. The two 
pedal bones very much resemble what a normal os pedis 
would be, if cut into halves in a vertical direction. The 
facets for the navicular bones are wanting, and there is 
only one plantar foramen in each bone. The two hoofs 
were joined trgether by a horny union at their superior 
— and were very similar to an ordinary hoof which 

ad been slightly compressed in a lateral direction. 

For the illustration, Plate I, I am indebted to Dr. 
James Hunter, F.R.S.E. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Tue Use or AND Morpsia Lamengss. 


Cocain Hydrochlor grms. 0°15. 
Morphia » 0°10. 
Aque dist. 
This formula used as a hypodermic injection over 
the course of a plantar or other nerve will be found 
very useful not only as a diagnostic but also as a 
therapeutic agent, a temporary analgesia setting in 
from 5 to 10 minutes after use and continuing for 
differing periods, in most cases for 1 to 12 days 
at least, and often if repeated on the reappearance 
of the lameness establishing a cure as effectually or 
even more so than neurotomy. As a diagnostic 
agent the mixture is far superior to either cocaine 
or morphia alone and as a curative means much 
more lasting in its effect, the duration of cessation of 
lameness being such as to render an animal capable 
of work, and it may therefore be called a cure. Its 
use over the course of the median nerve has been 
found to abate lameness unaffected by section of the 
plantar.—(Journal Méd. Vét.) 
&. P. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


BORDER COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting was held at the Bush Hotel, 
Carlisle, on Friday, the 29th of November. The chair 
was taken by the President, Mr. Steel, Wigton, and there 
were also present Messrs. Carlisle, Tarilly ; A. Pottie, 
Paisley ; J. Howe, Keswick ; Jos. Little, Abbey Town ; 
Jos. Hewson, Carlisle ; Jas. Moore, Appleby ; Jas. Lind- 
says Dumfries ; W. C. Croudace, Haltwhistle ; Garnett, 
indermere ; A. Warwick, Carlisle; P. Hewetson, 
Brampton ; John Armstrong, Penrith ; H. Thompson, 
Aspatria, hon. secretary ; and James Watt, Knowefield, a 
visitor. 
_ Mr. THompson said he was sorry the Williams’ Memor- 
ial Fund had not been taken up in the spirit he would 
have liked. He had remitted £12 Os. 6d. from the Asso- 
clation. 
Mr. THoMpsoN read a letter from Mr. James G. Bell, 
aoe Carlisle, resigning his membership of the Associa- 
ion. 
_ On the motion of Mr. Hewson, seconded by Mr. Howe, 
it was agreed to ask Mr. Bell to reconsider the matter. 


SHEEP SCAB. 


In reply to Mr. Garnett, Mr. Thompson said he had 
forwarded to the President and Chief Veterinary Inspec- 


tor the resolution passed by the Association at the sum- 
mer meeting recommending that no sheep suspected of 
sheep scab should be dipped or salved, or otherwise dealt 
with, until after examination by a veterinary inspector. 


He had received no reply from the Board. 
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New MEMBERS. 
On the motion of Mr. Garnett, seconded by Mr. Hew- 


-son, Mr. ASHLEY, V.S., of Dalston, and Mr. Watson, V.S.. 


Kirkcudbright, were elected members of the Society. 


New PRESIDENT. 


Mr. THOMPSON said this was the meeting at which the 
President for the ensuing year should be elected, were 
they going to ask Mr. Steel to continue in his office? _ 

Mr. Hewson proposed that Mr. Steel remain Presi- 
dent. Mr. Sree said he must certainly decline. 

Mr. Croupace proposed Mr. Joseph Hewson, who had 
missed his turn two orthree times. Mr. LITTLE second- 
-ed the motion, which was supported by Mr. Garnett. 

Mr. STEEL said when he was proposed twelve months 
ago Mr. Hewson said he would follow suit. 

The motion was carried with applause. Mr. Hewson 
thanked the members for the honour, and said he would 
try to deserve it. (App.) 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF SHEEP SCAB. 


Mr. GARNETT said when he read a paper on sheep scab 
a meeting or two ago he had an incomplete set of photo- 
graphs of that organism. He now submitted a complete 
set. They were totally different to what they read in the 
text-books. The only thing likely to confound them 
with regard to sheep scuxb was the presence of the sheep 
louse, and he exhibited photos of the latter enlarged 
about 62 times. 


Mitcw Cows In WINTER. 


Mr. A. Porrre read a paper on “ How to Make the 
Most of Milch Cows in Winter.” 

On account of Mr. Garnett’s remarks, and his motion 
that the paper lay on the table, which found no seconder. 
‘There was no amendment put to the meeting that Mr. 
Pottie’s address be printed. 

The CHAIRMAN said he did not entirely agree with Mr. 
Pottie. Though he had no doubt that the temperature 
he advocated was one which would give a good supply of 
milk from the cow, he could not altogether think that 
keeping cows at the 63 degrees temperature would be 
beneficial to their general health. The ordinary farmer 
would have to have a supply of water to his cows taken 
into the byre. They would not have to be taken out 
-during the middle of the day, or two or three times a day, 
or they would be having perhaps not tuberculosis, but 
at any rate cases of congestion of the lungs ete. 

Mr. GARNETY said it was with grief and sorrow he 
found himself there to have heard this paper by Mr. 
Pottie. He wasastonished that such a paper could have 
been allowed to be laid before any intelligent body of 
men. He had every respect for Mr. Pottie, but to bring 
such a paper as that before them was to bring the most 
elementary facts, which board-school children could 
know, into utter disrepute. He was sorry he had to 
hear, or that any intelligent body of men, even any body 
of farmers who had no scientific training at all, should 
listen to such a false statement of sanitary affairs as laid 
before that meeting by Mr. Pottie. The most elemen- 
tary facts in sanitation were ignored. No single state- 
ment in the length and breadth of the paper could be 
substantiated by facts. The experiments and the con- 
clusions which Mr. Pottie based his assertions upon were 
equally false. He had to propose what he never thought 
he would have had to propose at that meeting, that Mr. 
Pottie’s paper lie on the table. 

Mr. Wart said he was a layman, and did not know 
that he had any business to be in that room, but he was 
invited by the Secretary to listen to Mr. Pottie’s paper. 
He was an agriculturist largely engaged in breeding 


-cattle. He concurred very much in Mr. Pottie’s views 


on a previous occasion there, and that encouraged him to 
-come there to-day. He could only say he was much sur- 
‘prised that Mr. Garnett should make the remarks he had 


: done upon the paper addressed to them by a veteran of 


great experience, who stood very high in the profession. 
His own personal experience of forty years entirely con- 
curred with every word in that paper ; and as a member 
of the County Council of Cumberland he had strongly 
objected to any new byres being required to provide more 
than 500 feet of fresh air space. In new byres his cattle 
were usually three or four weeks longer in being ready 
for the market than cattle in older boxes with Jess air 
space, which invariably gave more satisfaction to the 
butchers. Old-fashioned byres, not too cold, and not 
too hot, but according to the degree that Mr. Pottie 
mentioned, were most successful for either feeding or 
breeding. 

Mr. Hewson said one thing that struck him was that 
Mr. Pottie did not use some other means of raising the 
témperature instead of blocking up the ventilation. How 
he could keep cows healthy at the expense of ventilation 
he could not understand. He regarded the paper as 
interesting until he came to that one point. He agreed 
with Mr. Garnett’s remarks with one exception—he could 
not go the length of seconding his motion ; but he cer- 
tainly objected to Mr. Pottie’s way of raising the tem- 
perature in the byre. This deserved the severest criti- 
cism. Ifthe milk supply was increased under such con- 
ditions, he had every confidence that if sanitation was 
given proper consideration, and the same temperature 
secured, there would be a stil] greater increase. Mr. 
Pottie had partly got the key of the situation, but 
not the whole of it, and he had made a great mistake. 

Mr. HEwertson said he had great pleasure in listening 
to Mr. Pottie, who was a man with the courage of his 
convictions, and held opinions which they did not all 
share. Mr. Pottie had been taught in the old school, and 
it was more difficult to unlearn than to learn. He had 
read a very interesting paper. It might not be as scien- 
tific as some of them would like it to be; and it might 
not be drawn up on the lines of the laws of sanitation, 
such as they read in books. But he endorsed what Mr. 
Watt had already said, that cattle that were kept warm 
gave more milk. In the district where he was situated, 
the Coalfell, cows were kept in small places, and they 
gave far more milk than cows gave in large byres. A 
certain amount of air space was needed for cleanliness 
and for purity of air. He did not understand Mr. Pottie 
to say that he closed up the ventilators entirely, because 
he recommended that they ought to be made so as to be 
closed to a certain extent. He would go further and say 
that every ventilator on the outside ought to be furnished 
with a hood, because there was great variety of tempera- 
ture outside, and animals could not stand draughts. The 
air of aroom could not be changed more than three 
times in an hour, and it was recommended that man 
ought to have 1000 cubic feet of air space to be perfectly 
pure, because the air could not be impregnated with 
carbonic acid more than two degrees, otherwise it be- 
came perceptible to the smell. He was in favcur of 
byres being kept warmer, and that air space should not 
be more than 550 feet, or at the outside 600 feet. [Mr. 
Garnett : With no ventilation ’ 

Mr. Hewson said Mr. Hewetson had substantiated 
what he had said, that when Mr. Pottie wanted to raise 
the temperature he stuffed up the ventilators. 

Mr. Porrie said there was a misunderstanding. No 
byre that he had been in was hermetically sealed. There 
were thousands of openings in the roof and elsewhere. 
Twice in one year he had shut the ventilators for two 
or three days. When this was done, let them bore a 

hole in the door and put the flame of a candle to it. If 
the temperature was the same inside as out there was 
no movement ; but if the temperature outside was say 
32 dgs., and inside 60 dgs. they would see a rapid motion. 
The air moved into the byre and passed out at the roof, 


where there were hundreds of spaces. He also referred 
to-the lime water test, which he had tried successfully. 
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Mr. Hewson said he was still of opinion that Mr. Pot- 
tie got his increased temperature by stopping ventilation 
and the collection of carbonic acid. 

Mr. Toompson : Not necessarily so. He was very 
sorry he had brought his old college friend to hear such 
strictures. Mr. Pottie put into his paper facts which he 
knew. He understood him to say that he did not close 
all the ventilators, he only regulated them to get the 63 
degrees of heat. Again there was the heat of the body 
as well as the heat by respiration. Mr. Pottie had told 
them that when we raised the temperature to 67 deg. or 
above there was a diminished supply of milk, and that he 
had from a number of experiments for years back found 
that a steady temperature of 63° gave the best results. 
It was a well known practical fact that to make cows fat 
and make them milk well a certain degree of heat was 
necessary, and cattle accomplished these points best when 
there wasa nice moist dew on the body, and the cattle up 
to concert pitch. He could confirm Mr. Pottie’s facts as 
to the feeding and milking of cattle at a certain tempera- 
ture. As to the cubic space, infectious disease dominated 
the large byres as well as the small. 1n Australia there 
was tuberculosis where the cattle had nothing but the 
sky above them. 

Mr. Portte said he could stand any amount of opposi- 
tion. (Laughter.) It did not annoy him. 

There being no seconder to the motion, it fell to the 
ground. 

Mr. Garnett said Mr. Pottie talked about nature, but 
never attempted to follow it out. Nature never put a 
cow into a shippon, or made a cow into u milking 
machine. But hedid not think it worth while troubling 
to go further into Mr. Pottie’s facts. He had made his 


proposition simply as a protest, in the interests of science 


and of this Society. p 

The CHAIRMAN proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Pottie 
for his paper. He thought the cows meant by Mr. Pottie 
and Mr. Thompson were those with a short life—a cow 
for the butcher, and in a large dairy cows were fed for 
the purpose of giving milk, and then going to the butcher. 
He did not think in the country acow would remain in 
good health and be fit to breed under the conditions Mr. 
Pottie brought forward. 

In reply to Mr. Howe, Mr. Pottie said if there was an 
up and down temperature a vast amount of milk would 
be lost. He could point to sixty farmers’ byres in Ren- 
frewshire where the thermometer was hanging up, and 
there was not a healthier county anywhere. 

Mr. THompson said he could verify the remark with 
reference to pit ponies, which lived in a temperature of 
60 to 63 degrees, and which rarely had lung complaint. 
He seconded the vote of thanks to Mr. Pottie. 

In reply to Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Porte said his remarks 
applied to farmers as well as cow feeders. in Paisley 
600 cubic feet of space was required, and in the country 
500 feet for new byres and 450 in the old. 

Mr. CARLISLE suggested that feed had something to do 
with the increase of the milk supply, and that the use of 
cotton cake would also increase the temperature. 

Mr. THOMPSON said it increased the milk, but not the 
temperature. 

_Mr. CrouDAcE suggested that warm water might be 
given to the cow to get the steam up. (Laughter.) 

The motion was carried with applause, and this con- 
cluded the business. 


Antarax. A bull stirk, at Langton Farm, near Ap- 
pleby, died very suddenly on Friday last, it ‘being i 
a to the police, Mr. J. A. Moore, Veterinary 

urgeon was called in, and declared that the cause of 
death was anthrax. The animal was buried with the 
usual precautions. 


THE VICTORIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT 


FUND. 


Dear Mr. Editor, 

Whilst thanking you for your insertion of last week I 
shall be pleased if you will give the enclosed space in 
your next publication. May I again remind our wealthy 
brethren of the circular I was instructed to issue, and ask 
them to increase the donations to £500, as considerable 
expense has been incurred in circularizing the pro- 
fession ? 

I have felt it desirable that the profession should see 
in print a letter which I received only this morning, as 
nothing I can do can so effectually aid the attempt. I 
may say this lady has received relief from the fund for 
33 years. Name and address are necessarily omitted :— 


“Sir,—I received a circular sent to my husband to- 
wards giving something to the Fund. I am only sorry to 
inform you that it is not in his power nor has he the 
mind todo anything. He is as helpless as a child and 
depends upon others to do for him. He has been where 
he is for the last eight years, and will never be any 
better. He knows nothing of his family. Your assistance 
has been a very great comfort to me, and I have no doubt 
tomany. I hope God will open the heart of some kind 
gentlemen to assist the Fund to help their poor brothers 
and sisters in need.—-I remain. yours obediently.” 


The letter needs no comment from me. It is already 
sufficiently painful. If I have acted unwisely in bring- 
ing it before the profession my fellow members will, I 
know, condone my error, having regard to the object | 
have in view. 

Again thanking you for all your previous help,—I 
am, yours faithfully, 

W. Freeman Barrett, Hon. Sec. 

96 Tressillian Road, Brockley, S.E. 

December 4th. 


£ 
4 


bo 


Donations towards £500 already announced 4 
Additional subscriptions received— 

H. Cooper, Esq., Huddersfield 

Wallis Hoare, Esq., Cork 

W. C. Patrick, Ballinasloe, Ireland. 

A. Spreull, Esq., Yeaman Shore, Dundee 

A. Whicher, Bs, Milford Haven 


_ 


Messrs. Mellett & Son, Henley-on-Thames 1 
R. Roberts, Esq., Tunbridge Wells 1 
C. Roberts, Esq., Tunbridge Wells 1 
H. W. Young, Esq., Chingford, Essex 1 
Percy 8. Howard, Esq., Fore Hill, Ely 1 
Alexander Lawson, Esq., Manchester 10 1 
£63 11 0 
Conditional promises already announced 100 0 0 
Conditional promises since last issue : 
Hugh A. McCormack, Esq., Tufnell Park 10 6 
T. 8. Price, Esq., Kennington Cross 10 0 0 
H. L. Roberts, Esq., Veterinary Inspector 
Board of Agriculture, Salisbury 110 
John Hammond, Esq., Bale, East Dereham 10 0 9 
— 
£121 11 6 


Total uptodate £185 2 6 


Will those [gentlemen who have kindly announced 
their intention of assisting the cause be so good as t? 
inform me what donations they will give. 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES 


THE GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL. 
JUDICIAL PROCEDURE AND DECISIONS. 


The next business on the programme was the con- 


sideration of a report from the Executive Committee 


in regard to the Standing Orders governing the judicial 
procedure and decisions of the Council. 

The PRESIDENT —7 that the amendments sug- 
gested were essentially amendments in the form of the 
resolutions which had to be put from the chair to the 
Council when it sat in camerd after hearing the evidence 
in penalcases. As these resolutions were put 7” camerd 
it was for the Council now to decide whether the dis- 
cussion of this report should be taken in open Council or 
in camera. 

Dr. ATTHILL, seconded by Dr. PyE-SmitH, moved that 
it be taken in camerd. 

Dr. McVarL thought that the members of the pro- 
fession who were deeply interested in this matter should 
have an opportunity of knowing how and why they 
arrived at a particular form of procedure. This was a 
matter affecting the Standing Orders of the Council, 
and on that ground he thought it should not be discussed 
in cameré. The situation was of course different when 
the Council hada particular case before it. 

Dr. MacALisTeR said that it would be difficult to 
carry on the discussion without referring to cases which 
had been considered in camerd. 

Mr. Hors ey took the view that it would be shorter 
and more useful not to refer to particular cases but to 
discuss the subject on academic lines. 

_ Mr. Brown said that there was a strong feeling out- 
side against the increasing habit of the Council to go 
into camera when subjects of interest to the profession 
were discussed. 

_Bya large majority the Council rejected the motion to 
discuss the report im camera, 

_ The PRresIDENT said that he proposed to make a short 
introductory statement. Itsometimes occurred to him 
that the executive power of the Penal Cases Committee 
was not quite understood by Members of the Council. 
The Standing Orders laid down that certain forms of 
procedure had to be gone through. Then they stated 
that if the committee resolved that the case ought to be 
withheld from the consideration of the Council the case 
should not proceed further and the Registrar should in- 
form the applicant of the resolution of the Committee. 
If, on the other hand, the Committee resolved that the 
case was one in which an inquiry ought to be held, the 
Standing Orders laid down that the President should 
ask the solicitor to take steps for the institution of an 
inquiry and for having the case heard and determined 
by the Council. Now, the point he wished especially to 
call attention to was that the Penal Cases Committee 
only referred a case to the Council when it considered 
that there was a prima facie case. The committee acted 
somewhat afterthe manner of a grand jury, and the whole 
testing of the evidence must lie with the Council itself 
and the decision must be come to by the Council itself 
after it had heard the evidence. There were two classes 


-of cases to be dealt with. There was the case of the 


practitioner convicted of a misdemeanour, or felony, or 
a crime or offence ; and there was the case of one who 
was charged with infamous conduct in a professional 
respect, and in their Standing Orders they must draw a 
distinction between these two cases. In this distinction 
the Executive Committee proposed to make no change. 


‘The first motion it was customary to put from the chair 


was that the Council do proceed at once to pronounce 


its judgment on the case, and no change was proposed in 
this connection. In the next motion they proposed a 
material change. In the earlier years when cases of this 
kind were investigated it was customary to put to the 
Council that the accused person had been guilty of in- 
famous conduct in a professional respect and the vote 
was taken upon that, and he had known instances in 
which a person had been adjudged guilty of infamous 
conduct in a professional respect where the Council did 
not instruct the registrar to erase his name from the 
Register. It was felt that the Council was placing itself 
in a false position and so a change was made in the 
motion. Nothing was said about infamous conduct; it was 
simply said that the charge made had been proved to 
the satisfaction of the Council. Then there was a motion 
that the Council do now adjudge the practitioner to 
have been guilty of infamous conduct in a professional 
respect and do direct the registrar to erase his name from 
the Kegister. They proposed that the Standing Order 
should be altered and that the question put from the 
chair should be, “ That the facts alleged against 
in the notice of inquiry have been proved to the satis- 
faction of the Council.” This would bea motion simply as 
regards the accuracy of the facts and would not involve, 
as the present words did, that the conduct complained 
of had been infamous conduct in a professional respect. 
Several amendments consequent upon this were proposed 
in the report. For instance, it was proposed instead of 
saying that the further consideration of the charge 
proved be adjourned, to say that the further considera- 
tion of the facts proved be adjourned. 

Dr. McVatt. took exception to the proposed changes. 
It was aserious thing, he said, fora practitioner to be 
summoned before that Council. He knew cases where 
it had caused serious illness, and he held that a man 
should not be summoned upon anything which, if 
proved, was not infamous conduct in a professional 
respect. 

Dr. MAcALISTER, to put the discussion in order, 
moved that the Standing Orders be amended in the 
manner proposed by the Executive Committee in their 
report. 

Dr. McV att moved that the subject be sent back to 
the Committee for further consideration. 

The PRESIDENT said that he was afraid that he had 
no choice but to ask the Council to sit im camera. 
they were to go into this question of referring the matter 
back to the committee he must make a statement ¢v 
camera. 

The Council then sat in camera for nearly an hour. 

On the readmission of the public the PREsIDENT an- 
nounced that the Council had decided to amend the 
Standing Orders in the manner proposed by the Execu- 
tive Committee in their report.— 7he Lancet. 


DOCTOR AND VETERINARY SURGEON. 


A meeting of the Kidderminster Medical Society 
was held on November 15th, Mr. J. Lionel Stretton, the 
President, being in the chair. The President read notes 
of a case of Death under Chloroform of a dark brown 
mare, eight years old, well-bred, highly nervous, in ex- 
cellent condition, suffering from two large suppurating 
lumps over the elbow. As he had had no previous ex- 

erience of anwsthetising horses he called in the aid of 

is usual veterinary surgeon together with a qualified 
assistant. The anesthetic was commenced abont 3 p.m. 
on Sept. 3rd after the mare had been hobbled and thrown 
down in the usual way. She had been prepared by giv- 
ing her a bran-mash the night before med meal of bran- 
and-chaff damped at 8 a.m. that day, this being her last 
meal. She inhaled the chloroform quite quietly ; there 
was no struggling and the respiratiups were long and 
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deep. The president had just removed the first lump and} 
was preparing to sew upthe wound when the veterinary 
surgeon informed him that she had stopped breathing, 
and all efforts to restore animation, including artificial 
respiration, strong ammonia, etc., were unavailing. The 
time from the commencement of inhalation was about 10 
minutes. Methylated chloroform was administered, 
being given in the following way. A towel was laid on 
the ground under the animal’s head, a large carriage 
sponge was soaked in chloroform and placed over her 
nose and mouth, and the towel was folded up over it. A 
second towel was folded over this. When more chloro- 
form was required the outer towel was removed and the 
chloroform poured over the other one to soak into the 
sponge. The President said that it was not for him to 
question the methods employed, but it struck him at the 
time that to administer chloroform to a human being in 
such a manner would be courting disaster. He consider- 
ed that pure chloroform ought to have been used and 
that it should have been administered slowly with the 
allowance of plenty of air.—Lancet. 


Moses and Tuberculous Meat. 


It has been a fashion for some time back to regard 
Moses as the great sanitarian of antiquity, and on the 
discovery of anything new in hygiene to pick out from 
the Old Testament some text or other showing that 
there is nothing new under the sun, and that all that we 
are now preaching has been put in practice by the Jew 
from the earliest ages. Lately, we have heard much as 


to the examination to which all meat is submitted by 
the Jews, and it has been assumed by some that their 
rejection of carcases affected with tuberculosis is to be 
taken as showing that their code recugnises the infective 
nature of this disease. Of course, it does nothing of the 
kind. As is well known, according to the Jewish laws 
an examination of the viscera is made before a carcase is 
pronounced fit for food, and there are a considerable 
number of conditions the discovery of which lead to its 
rejection. The reason of all this would appear to be to 
secure the rejection of the meat from any beast affected 
by any such disease as would have ultimately led to its 
death if the butcher had not intervened, and among 
those conditions are some which would of necessity in- 
volve the rejection of all advanced cases of tuberculosis. 
That is all. What may have been the original object of 
the Lawgiver we cannot now discuss, any more than we 
can the manner of the giving as described in biblical 
history. We may feel content, however, that there is 
nothing in either the law or the prophets to indicate any 
recognition of the pathological questions which are now 
exciting so much interest.— Hospital. 


Value of Advice. 


On behalf of a Lambeth contractor, who was sum- 
moned on October 29th for cruelty to a horse, a local 
veterinary surgeon said that the animal had a mechanical 
stiffness in the near leg from old standing spavin. 

Mr. Hopkins : Is it fit for work /—Yes, sir, I think so. 
My opinion is that there is no pain. I took the respon- 
sibility of advising the defendant to work the horse. 

_Mr. Hopkins thereupon said he was not able to con- 
vict, and dismissed the summons. 

The Inspector : Will you allow me custs, sir? 

Mr. = do anything if the horse 
is worked under the orders of a veterinary s — 
Daily Mail. 


Anthrax in Manitoba. 


According to Dr. Duncan McEachran the 
scare in the North-West is completely over. The fleckeny 


sheep belonging to the Canadian Land and Ranch Com- 


pany, attacked at Swift Current, N.W.T., numbered 


16,000 ; but only 2,500 head were lost, and the rest were- 


inoculated with the Pasteur anthrax vaccine very suc- 


cessfully. As uas been burnt over and other’ 


measures taken, all danger of another outbreak may he 


considered over. The treatment was applied by Dr.. 


Hargraves, the local Dominion inspector, and Dr. Hig- 
gins, of Montreal, while Dr. McEachran himself went up 
for a few days. 


Buying a “ Faked” Horse. 
While staying in the country, a neighbour invited me 


to accompany him to a small horse-fair across the river, 


as he wanted to purchase a young cart-horse. I arranged 
to go with him, and asked, “ Will you take a veterinary 
surgeon with you?” “No, would you?” Certainly, in 
your case, for a horse might have a diseased heart, or 
some other internal or latent complaint, which I don’t 
think you could detect. Don’t you go to an unknown 


man and buy a ‘faked’ horse.” “Is that so? Well,. 


listen to this, and don’t you forget it, because I bought 
the patent : Ifa man wants to slide a ‘faked’ horse on 
me he must be an early riser.” 

On arriving at the fair we had a look round, and then 
my friend stopped short and closely eyed a big, heavy, 
useful-looking cart horse. ‘ That looks a good worker,. 
all over,” he said ; “and if he had another mane, and 
another tail, and a white off-hind-heel, [ would say he 
was my old Ginger I sold five months ago.” ‘“ What age 
do you call it?” [asked. ‘“ You have a look, and tell 
me what you makeit.” “ Many men would call it a six- 
year mouth,” ] answered, after a quick inspection, “I 
say it is six-year-old,” chimed my ally ; and, turning to 
the vendor, asked him, “ What ageisthis horse?” “Six 
off,” replied the man. “What’s the price!” whispered. 
my neighbour tothe man. “Thirty-five guineas is the 
price, an’ five shillin’s the runner, an’ durt cheap at that. 
It’s a real good ’oss, a luvly wurkir in hevery way, an’ 
as soun’ asa noo silvur bell, I gives ye me sollum wird 
ov’onour, man to man. It’s a sixty-guinea ’oss prop'ly ; 
but as I bort it cheap hoff th’ breedir hisself, wot wanted 
money bad, I ken sel it chea. Thirty-five guineas is the 
price—take it or leave it.” 

With that definite finish the eloquent orator moved 
away with a fine dramatic air of supreme independence.. 
My comrade next examined the horse for himself—I 
stood back and reserved my breath —and finally he, after 
immense haggling with the vendor, bought the horse for 
thirty-one guineas, and five shillings for the runner, the 
attendant who runs with a horse to show its action and 
paces. 

The purchaser, his own stableman with the horse, and 
I then bent our steps towards the ferry-boat, homeward 
bound. We boarded the boat safely, and on reaching the 
opposite landing-place our good ship bumped the pier 8° 
heavily that the noble steed was thrown down on bis 
broadside, with his legs jammed against the side of the 
boat. Then, as the animal could not release its legs, the 
owner, his man, and I took hold of its tail to pull the 
beast clear. “ Now, altogether,” shouted my companion. 
We obeyed his command with a good heart and wit 
such fidelity that at the first tug we three fell ina bel 
on the deck each man grasping that tail. We had pulled 
the tail off! Thestableman was the first to rise, and 
on viewing the horse and its own proper tail he immedi- 
ately exclaimed, “ Lor! ain’t he got ole Ginger’s paint 
brush 2 very short tail] maister?” “Is this the patent 
om told me you’d bought ?’ [ asked the heroic horse- 

uyer. 

Eventually we all got ashore and arrived home, and 
early next morning the buyer had a veterinary surge0? 
in, who instantly settled all doubt by saying, “ You 
have purchased your old horse back. Its teeth have 
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‘been ‘ Bishopped,’ the mane and the white heel Dien 


both been dyed, and the tail you will, I feel sure, be only 
too delighted to hang in the hall as a prized memento.” 
My learned friend—he learned something that morning 
—had not an ounce of delight left in him ; the ‘ coper , 
had taken the lot, for the victim had paid in all thirty. 
three pounds in gold for his old horse, which he had sold 
five months previously for four pounds fifteen shillings. 
‘The swindle was notified to the police, who made a hot 
search after the ‘ coper’ ; but that wily bird had flown 
—he was “an early riser.’"—Chambers Journal. 


Anthrax Death at Bristol. 


The Bristol coroner had peculiar evidence tendered 
him recently concerning the death of Charles Vincent, 
44, employed at a Bristol granary. Vincent died at 
Bristol Hospital after a short illness. The medical evi- 
dence proved that death was from anthrax, but expert 
witnesses had never heard of anthrax germs being con- 
veyed in grain, and deceased’s work was solely in connec- 
tion with that kind of merchandise. The jury, aftera 
lengthy deliberation, decided that death was due to 
anthrax poisoning, but how the disease was contracted 
.they could not say.—7'he Star. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


URINO-GENITAL SURGERY. 


Mr. Spreuil writes us that the words “ Leather Belt ” 
at the foot of our page illustration last week should be 
“ Elastic Cloth Belt.” This material gives satisfactory 
results. The leather belt was discarded at an early stage 
of the treatment. 


« “STANDS SCOTLAND WHERE IT DID”? 

ir, 

_ I regret to observe that Professor M’Fadyean has 

intervened in a controversy which he might very well 

have left alone, and am sorry that he should feel hurt at 

the publication of those figures. But he should not ery 

out so loud. It is not characteristic of a Scotchman. 

They would not have been sent to The Veterinary 

Record had I not been attacked as I was, and their. 
ublication under the circumstances was quite legitimate 

e should put the saddle on the right horse and blame 
your anonymous correspondent. 

But I would not have troubled to reply to Professor 
M’Fadyean had he not accused me of manipulating 
figures. That I emphatically deny. One cannot deal 
with figures without manipulating them, but there is 
undoubtedly an innuendo in his reference. The figures 
will be found in Zhe Veterinary Record of the 23rd ult., 
and will bear examination. They were prepared under 
the circumstances narrated in that letter, and the more 
recent lot were lying by me months before they were 
used in self-defence, and were sent as they were without 
addition or alteration. As for intemperance of language, 
I shall be very pleased if your readers will compare my 
letter with that of Professor M’Fadyean and apportion 
the intemperance for themselves. 

I cannot help thinking that the Professor has not been 
so ingenuous as might be expected from a gentleman 
who accuses me of manipulating figures. Why dves he 
not include the more recent examinations in his figures ? 
I have not the figures for the Royal Veterinary College 
in my possession. I presume he had, and could have 
given them if he wished. It is certainly not customary 
when one wishes to show the progress and position of 
any institution to go back six years and omit the more 
recent results. 


Had he not been so blinded by the flattery of your 
anonymous correspondent he could have read between 
the lines as clearly as other people, and seen that one of 
the chief objects for which the original letter was 
written was to deepen any estrangement that might 
have existed between the English and the Scotch Col- 
leges. Probably the Professor will be able to estimate 
the success of the writer, and be properly grateful to him 
for championing the London ellen 

I had written thus far in the hope of being able to 
send you the complete figures for the last five sessions, 
but have been unable to do so. [I wrote to Mr. Hill, our 
ebliging Secretary, as soon as I saw Professor M’Fad- 
yean’s letter in Z’he Record last Saturday, asking if he 
could kindly furnish me with figures showing the num- 
bers of students presented and passed from the London 
College. But this is Wednesday night and no com- 
munication has reached me. Probably important business 
has come in the way. 

However, I presume Professor M’Fadyean has them» 
and I respectfully ask him to publish them in full for 
the last five sessions, or even for the last three sessions, 
each sesssion by itself with its corresponding percentage, 
and not to break up the sessions by taking part of one 
and part of another. Your readers will then be better 
able to judge of the position this “ notoriously unsucess- 
full” College holds compared with its fellows, and 
whether it is holding its own or not.—I am, ete., 

Edinburgh, Dec. 4. J. R. U. Dewar. 


Sir, 

Your correspondent “ Delendu est Caithago” in his 
zeal to defend the R.V.C. appears to have, along with 
probably a large percentage of graduates from the Lon- 
don College, received the impression that it is possible, 
if not probable, that the examiners of the R.C.V.S. do 
really lower the standard of the examinations when they 
cross the Tweed. 

I think if anyone who is in the least degree loyal 
to the R.C.V.S. looks fairly and squarely at the ques- 
tion, he will come to the conclusion that it is not one 
of tampering with the standard of examination as is 
hinted at by your correspondent, but rather one of 
capacity on the part of the teaching staffs in Scotland 
to secure success for the student when others have 
failed to do so. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

We are all acquainted with a few “chronics,” and 
there are caseson record where students who have been 
notoriously unsuccessful in London, have gone up to 
Scotland, studied in Scotland, and had occasion to sit 
for an examination not in Scotland but in London and 
who have mirable dictu secured a pass. Surely your 
correspondent will not impute ulterior motives in a case 
of this kind. 

I believe the FitzWygram prizes are awarded to mem- 
bers of the R.C.V.S. who have not been qualified longer 
than one year, and the test is considered to be a sound, 
practical one. Your correspondent will surely admit 
that when a few graduates assemble for such an exami- 
nation as the above the examiners do not so abuse 
the trust placed in them as to question these individuals 
regarding the College at which they have studied. 

If he admits that such is not likely to happen, and will 
then compare the results of these exams. for many years 
past, he will find that the Scotch schools are well to the 
front where the education of the veterinary student is 
concerned. Year after year one, if not two, of these prizes 
have been secured by graduates trom the Scotch Colleges. 

We who have studied in Scotland have it occasionally 
gently suggested to us by our London confréres that 
there is a difference between their professional capacity 
and ours, but even this does not cause us to affix the 
magic “ L.” (to which we are duly entitled) to our door 
plate. For reasons mentioned above all unprejudiced 


practitioners will admit that however inferior the student 
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in Scotland may be to the London one mmediately sub 

sequent to passing his preliminary examination, the 

latter can scarcely claim superiority as regards his _pro- 

fessional education at the time of receiving his are” 

—Yours faithfully, H. V. Mossman, M.R.C.V.S. 
Billingboro’, Lines. 


THE CARNEGIE TRUST AND VETERINARY 
EDUCATION. 
sir, 


1 feel sure that Professor Dewar or whoever is respon- 
sible for the issuing of the circular relating to the Carne- 
gie Trust, had no intention of misleading you or any of 

our readers and making them believe that the Dick 

eterinary College had been specially selected for assis- 
tance from the Carnegie Trust and recognition from the 
University of Edinburgh. It must have been issued in a 
moment of ecstasy at the thought of assistance of any 
kind, and naturally so. 

The facts of the case are as follows :—The applicant 
for assistance from the Carnegie Trustees must have the 
following qualifications: Age at least sixteen, Scotch 
birth or descent, or two years at aschool in Scotland 
after fourteen years of age, and must have passed a pre- 
liminary educational examination equivalent to the pre- 
liminary educational examination for sczence students at 
a Scottish University which, by the way, is an extremely 
difticult, examination, and much more severe than the 
University medical preliminary examination. 

With these qualifications the applicant can apply to 
the Carnegie Trustees for payment of his veterinary col- 
a fees, as he purposes taking out Veterinary Hygiene, 
which is recognised by the Universities as a qualifying 
class for graduation in agricultural science. 

The term veterinary hygiene in this case means all 
veterinary subjects. It so happens that Edinburgh 
University recognises a// the veterinary colleges in the 
Kingdom as extra mural places of instruction for veteri- 
nary hygiene, and consequently an applicant may take 
his veterinary hygiene at any veterinary college in the 
Kingdom.—I remaic, your obedient servant, 

W. Owen WILLIAMS. 

New Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

Dec. 3rd, 1901. 


SHOEING FORGES AND VETERINARY 
PRACTICE. 
ir, 


To the opponents of shoeing forges connected with 
veterinary establishments, from whom several letters 
touching upon the subject have lately appeared in J’he 
Record, I would reply that the indispensable adjunct of 
the veterinary establishment is its shoeing forge, for no 
other reason than that by far the most important branch 
of veterinary surgery, from which arises foxr-fifths of our 
lamenesses—in towns and cities especially, and which de- 
mands so much of our attention is the treatment. of 
diseases of the foot. 

To those who would dub his professional brother as 
lowering the status of the profession for having a furge 
and thereby being mixed up in trade let me ask, is far- 
riery pure and simple a trade ? 

_ Trade is the act or business of exchanging commodi- 
ties, buying and selling ete., but surely in the craft of the 
farrier you have something more than iron and nails re- 
turned for your money and that is art and skill, and a 
consummate amount of these said qualities are often re- 
quired to effect the good service of some of our patients. 

How many of us have men in ovr employ who have 
been under our guidance for years, and whose practical 
assistance and skill is so necessary and valuable to us in 
foot cases, and what sane client also would not prefer 
the services of such experienced man when occasion 


arises, experience he is bound to gain at the veterinary 


establishment in all sorts of foot trouble. 

To have such menat one’s command, not only in their 
own special capacity but to assist also in all kinds of sur- 
gical operations, rather has the tendency to raise the tone 
of the establishment, for our clients know at least that 
their animals entrusted to us will be in fairly practical 
hands, and how many of us have had painful experiences 
in casting animals with a lot of novices. 

To taboo the farrier’s craft, one of the oldest and 
noblest, and the shoeing forge from the precincts of the 


veterinary establishment on the part of its opponents, ws_ 


sarouring of trade, considering its essentiality as I have 
endeavoured to show, is downright hypocritical humbug. 
Apologising for trespassing so much on your valuable 
space, I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
J. W. Epwarps. 
Kingston-on-Thames, Dee. 4th. 


PHOSPHOROUS POISONING. 
Sir, 

In answer to a correspondent’s inquiry in The Veterv- 
nary Record of November 30th as to phosphorous pvison- 
ing, MM. Mosselman and Hebrant state that the first 
symptoms (eructations) do not appear for five to six 
hours after ingestion, icterus appears the 3rd or 4th, and 
death takes place on the 6th to 12th day. They point out 
that the rapidity of the action of the poison depends :— 
lst. On whether it is in a finely divided condition or 
not ; 2nd, the vehicle in which it is administered ; 3rd, 
whether there is much fatty or oily material in the 
stomach or not, and whether there is oxygen present. 
—Précis de Toxicologie Vétérinaire, par G. Mosselman 
et G. Hebrant, Brussels. 

M. Stourbe also gives five to six hours as the time 
elapsing between ingestion and the first symptoms, and 
six to eight days as the duration.—Toxicologie Vétéri- 
naire. QO. Stourbe, Paris. 

In the human being Dr. Taylor gives cases of the first 
symptoms not appearing for two days, and the patient 
living for eight. He mentions an instance in which the 
whole of the organs of the body were stained yellow on 
the 7th day after taking the poison.—Taylor on Poisons. 

JosHua A. Nunn, Vet.-Lt.-Col. 

Dec. 2nd, 1901. 


THE WEST OF SCOTLAND VETERINARY 
Dear 83 MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
ear Sir, 


Will you kindly insert the following inthe next issue 
of Record :— 
Lost, SToLEN, OR STRAYED, The West of Scotland 
Veterinary Medica] Association. 
have been a member of above for over twenty years 
and as far as I know I| have never been in arrears. What 
I would like to know is, Is this Association still in ex.s 
tence, or is it in liquidation, or what? I may state your 
report of addresses on last page of The Record is mis 
leading, because the said president does not reside at 
Glasgow Veterinary College, but has wandered to that 
large city, London, from which it is said no Scotchma# 
ever returns; the last I heard of him was near the pre- 
cincts of the Board of Agriculture, to which I fear he has 
carried all that is interesting in connection with the 
Association. Or perhaps the most of the members have 
gone to the Boer War, as there has not been a meeting 
for some years. 
“ RoLyAt. 


Communications, Books, aNp Papers rEcEIvED.—Lt.-Col. J. 
A.Nunn, Messrs, W.J. Greaves, H.Leeney, J. H. White, 
H. V. Mossman, J. W. Edwards, J. R. U. Dewar. , 

Dumfries & Galloway Standard. 
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